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WAR may be as great an evil as the advo- 
cates of peace under all circumstances declare 
it to be. But the only apparent way to avert 
it is to bring every country on the globe be- 
neath the sway of a single despotic central 
government.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

We agree with the Bulletin in this view, pro- 
vided we agree that the “single, despotic (that 
is, absolute) central government” is the Prince 
of Peace himself, spiritually ruling in the hearts 
of men. Thus “nations shall learn war no 
more” (Isaiah ii: 4), and “Of the increase of 
his government and peace there shall be no 
end” (ix: 4). “The Lamb of God,” as fast as 
he “takes away the sin of the world,” will be 
taking away war as its most awful development. 
“The Lamb of God shall overcome” the powers 
of the beast, “for he is Lord of lords and King 
of kings, and they that are with Him,—called, 
and chosen, and faithful” (Rev. ix: 17). Every 
overcomer of a hostile spirit or impatient 
thought towards another is to that extent an 
agent in forwarding the peaceable reign of 
that single, absolute, central government, of 
Christ crucified, the ‘‘ wisdom of God and the 
power of God.” 


Our HIDDEN WorkKERS.—It is little under- 
stood how much unhired work is silently ex- 
pended in conducting the affairs of Truth in 
our religious Society, whether at the hands of 
men diligently engaged in their other business, 
or of those who have gone out of business the 
more usefully to serve the cause for which we 
stand. This can be said also of much of the 
unsalaried portion of church-workers in other 
denominations, as well as of many of our mem- 
bers, younger and older, working for the wel- 
fare of their fellow-beings in ways entirely un- 
sectarian. We not unfrequently see a Friend 
“retire from business,” only to find about all 
his available time devoted to the services of 
the Society in various ways. We adapt lan- 
guage quoted from the Missionary Review to 
the situation of many workers among us: 


“These men devote much time and labor to 
the affairs of the Society, leaving their own 
work, often at great inconvenience, to attend 
designated meetings and to toi! on committees 
—earnestly, prayerfully, considering the things 
which pertain to this sacred cause. Yet they 
receive no compensation whatever, but solely 
out of disinterested love, they give the church 
the benefit of their ripe experience and busi- 
ness capacity. You would have to pay a good 
round sum to command their services for any 
other cause, if, indeed, you could command 
them at all. One of them is reported to have 
said: ‘I could not be hired to do this work for 
five thousand dollars a year; but I will do it 
gratuitously for the sake of Christ and my 
brethren.’ The church owes to such men a 
large debt of gratitude. Let them be slow to 
criticise and quick to praise. Whatever their 
shortcomings, these men are unselfishly and 
self-sacrificingly administering the great trust 
which has been committed to them, and though 
they may make an oecasional mistake, their 
loyalty, devotion and intelligence are a rea- 
sonable guarantee that they will wisely serve 
the cause which is as dear to them as it is to 
others.” 





Vacant Lots. 


Probably many have noticed the large possi- 
bilities of food-supply which have been going 
to waste in the vacant lots in our cities. These 
lose nothing in value while being loaned to the 
poor to cultivate them until the owners are 
ready to occupy them with buildings. For the 
past three summers the Vacant Lots Cultivation 
Association of Philadelphia has secured the use 
of many of these lots, now amounting to 72 
acres,—plowed and harrowed them, divided 
them into quarter-acre gardens, and assigned 
them to applicants, representing last year 249 
families, composed of 1495 persons. The yield 
from all these miniature farms last season 
amounted to $14,511, or nearly sixty dollars to 
a family. This harvest for the poor cost the 
Association about one-sixth that amount, or 
$2,650. The products raised were white pota- 
toes ($3,864), sweet potatoes ($196), cabbage 
($2,895), turnips ($1744), tomatoes ($4263), 
besides corn, celery, beans, and a variety of 
other vegetables. 

Their report, which has just come to hand, 
remarks that “the fact that one wants a gar- 
den is proof that he needs it and is willing to 
work. This charity is designed to encourage 
the work-habit among the destitute. It takes 





the place in a way, of the agricultural training- 
school, in which those most in need of instruc- 
tion are taught farming in the most practical 
way, at avery slight cost to the community. 
It opens up to those most in need of fresh air, 
change of scene and release from care, a health 
resort, where all these blessings are found, 
coupled with pleasant remunerative work, de- 
veloping strength of body and mind.” 

The work has had a marked effect upon many 
of the gardeners from a moral standpoint,— 
turning one man, whose case is described, from 
drunken to sober and industrious habits. “Our 
industrial system is crowding out the old and 
weak. To those unfortunate classes who can 
find no place in the regular system even in pros- 
perous times, vacant lot farming affords relief 
on honorable terms.” 

Those who are interested in helping the needy 
to help themselves may relieve a sense of duty 
through the Treasurer of the Association, N. 
B. Crenshaw, at Broad and Chestnut Streets. 

Also all, “ without. money ard withoxt price,” 
are invited to cultivate their vacant lots of time. 
Of this kind, an unimproved unspiritual silent 
meeting is one of the saddest of vacant lots,—to 
be surpassed in desolateness only by a “service” 
full of stated vocal exercises uncalled for by 
the Spirit. 


The Nerves Mistaken for the Spirit. 


In recent medical reports on the action of 
music in diseases, its field of operation is lim- 
ited solely to the nervous system. 

Accordingly the working of music is physio- 
logical, sensuous, and so emotional, rather than 
spiritual. “Every soldier,” says the physician 
quoted, “ will testify to the inspiring influence 
of music in war. This, scientifically consid- 
ered, means simply that sound-vibrations act 
directly upon the nerves.” 

And now another article recently published 
commends the burning of incense in worship 
on the same principle. “ Under the power of 
an eight-foot organ pipe,” the writer says, 
“many a man has mistaken the shaking of his 
diaphram for the trembling of his soul.” And 
he commends the deceit. And he is consistent 
enough when he says, “If we drop incense be- 
cause of its vague sensuous influence, we must 
also abolish music for the same reason.” “ Music 
comes next to odors in the power of emotional 
association and reminiscence.” “Incense is as 
legitimate an aid to devotion as genuflections, 
pipe-organs, or stained glass windows.” “‘ The 
sense of smell, the most powerful in its effect 
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on the emotions, should not be left out of the 
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ritual, the main purpose of which is to arouse spiritual virility of individuals and of denom- py Howarp A. KELLY, Professor in the Johns Hopking 


the emotional nature.” 

We have before contended that all such ex- 
pedients for worship belong to the same prin- 
ciple, through whatever of the five senses ner- 
vous exhilaration or charming may be brought 
in from the outward. Whereas the Father, on 
the other hand, seeketh such worship as is “in 
spirit,” not in nerves; “in truth,” and not in 
illusions. His direct grace is sufficient for us, 
and the waiting on the discoveries of the Spirit 
of Truth is means of grace enough for the 
worship which He seeks for and inspires. Car- 
nal stimulations, however refined, are carnal 
still, and are of that spurious inspiration so 
easily and so widely mistaken for the genuine 
quickening of the Holy Spirit. Wine through 
the mouth, odors in the nostrils; images, light 
and colors through the eyes, cater to the same 
emotions as those which music induces through 
the ears, and are as devotedly used and use- 
able for vice, for wars, for theatres as for 
churches—a carnality sometimes of lower and 
sometimes higher refinement. 

What we object to is the mistaking of emo- 
tions, whether grossly or artistically manu- 
factured, for inspiration. Divine inspiration, 
will, indeed, bring forth emotions of its own 
begetting, and let us not be ashamed of any 
of them. There is ground to fear we are not 
open enough to emotions of the Spirit’s mov- 
ing. If they are of his putting forth, it is un- 
safe, it is unhealthy to suppress them, except 
from extravagance. Let us try the spirits, 
whether they are of God, or of human machin- 
ery or sensation. Let us worship in spirit and 
in Truth. This demands the silence of all 
flesh, not its exhilaration, intoxication, or sen- 
suous illusions. Let us be “not drunk with 
wine, but filled with the Spirit,” by receiving 
and obeying his manifestations. 


A VoIcE CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS.—Is 
not the present a moment in which there is a 
loud call for the re-statement of those spiritual 
ideas to which John Woolman devoted his life? 
If we are silent will not the stones cry out, and 
may we not incur the woe that descends on 
those who build the tombs of the prophets, yet 
do not as they taught? Undoubtedly 
the times are dark. The poets and prophets 
of the century have departed. Statesmen with 
lower ideals fill the places but lately occupied 
by greater men. “ Rights are being asserted 
with a sort of cynical insistence, the rights of 
the strong, the right of pleasure, the right of 
credit; selfishness clothes itself with the pomp 
of militarism, and talks of glory when it thinks 
of the markets. Ignorance puts on the sacred 
garments of religion and talks of spiritual 
things while it fights for material things. A 





horrible and wonderful thing happens in the 
land. The soldier is allied with the money- 
seeker and the priest with the materialist . . 
amid decimating and inglorious wars, amid 
civil strife and distress, the God-spirit will 
again wrestle with the world spirit.”* 

*Canon Barnett. 





inatiohs.—John S. Rowntree, in The (London) | 
Friend. 


Concerning the Doukhobortsi. 

Further accounts received from the Douk- 
hobortsi in the Northwest Territory continue 
to speak of the winter being less severe than 
usual, or it would have been much harder to 
obtain supplies. Two hundred men are reported 
out working on the railroads; health considered 
fair under the circumstances; some scurvy re- 
ported, but many do not consider themselves 
ill until it develops. Expenditures have been 
made for rice, oatmeal, condensed milk and 
some fruit. It is understood that donations of 
dried fruit are on the way from California, one 
letter states a carload, also clothing and a 
contribution of five hundred dollars from a re- 
lief committee. There is one woman reported 
to be in the hospital at Winnipeg, who has had 
a foot amputated. She has three daughters, 
the husbands of two of them in exile. Another 
case is described, in one of the villages, as 
having very sore feet and suffering all the time, 
her case being considered hopeless. Other 
cases of affliction in particular families, as they 
have become known, have enlisted sympathy 
from interested individuals, who have con- 
tributed to their relief. 

The main food is flour of rather a low grade, 
and as some of their cows (and probably most 
of them) have become dry, condensed milk and 
fruit will be particularly acceptable. Whilst 
there is a great shortness of teams, as also of 
tools and materials for successful farming and 
mechanical operations, it is cause for thankful- 
ness that sympathy has been awakened in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and whilst there 
are great privations yet to be endured, the 
contributions being made for the necessities of 
life are certainly ameliorating their condition. 

One correspondent writes that “the women 
are kept busy spinning and knitting up the 
wool, which they can handle to perfection. 
There are quite a number, representing differ- 
ent nationalities, but none that can compete 
with the Doukhobors in manipulating their 
wool. You have all been very kind in looking 
after their wants. You have sent them quite 
a number of spinning wheels, and they all seem 
to be making good use of them. The Doukho- 
bors spoke to me, asking if I could get some 
cattle for them to winter, as they had more 
hay than they required, so I got some for them, 
on condition that I would be responsible for 
them, and I was pleased to hear the cattle the 
Doukhobors got were the best wintered of any 
around here.” J. S. ELKINTON. 

THIRD MONTH 16th, 1900. 





THE genuinely Christian man has no occasion 
to either explain or apologize for being a Chris- 
tian. His worthy life is recognized. Chris- 
tians owe and admire it, and worldlings respect 
it. He who is “diligent in business, fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord,” commends Chris- 
tianity. Men know where he stands, and what 
he stands for. His character carries weight. 
His sincerity and integrity multiply his influ- 
ence. His piety calls for imitation.—Presbyte- 
rian. 





IF thou wouldst be happy bring thy mind to 
thy circumstances. 





University. 

It is now twenty-seven years since I began 
my college life, a life which stretched out 
through eight years of good, hard work, four 
at the classics and four at medicine. During 
the college period, and after it, and again, es- 
pecially in these latter years as a teacher, I have 
always been most profoundly interested as a 
student of human nature and of medicine, in 
trying to find out what ailed the world about 
me. Why is it, as I have grown older, I have 
come to find out that there is so much misery 
and unhappiness in the world? Why is it that 
each successive generation of young men begin 
to run the life race that is set before them, full 
of vigor, of fine enthusiasm, and with a determi- 
nation to accomplish great things, and then, 
one by one, drop back into the same indifference, 
and the same routine as was done by those who 
preceded them, the fire and all the enthusiasm 
gone, content in the end to make a good living 
and to take good care of themselves. 

I well recall my own class, as fine a lot of 
fellows as you could wish to see, shouting “77 
forever” daily in the assembly room until we 
were hoarse, and each one certain beyond a per- 
adventure that, with our advent into the affairs 
of the world, the golden era was about to dawn. 
We each knew individually that we ourselves 
were destined to do some great deed, and we 
each looked, too, with secret admiration upon 
his fellows, picturing in our minds the great 
future which lay before each one. 

A quarter of a century has elapsed, and what 
is the outcome? Untimely death has claimed 
not a few of the dear boys (boys ever in spite of 
the added years), and those of us who survive 
have entered upon life’s duties, just as our 
fathers did before us; good, faithful work has 
been done, but we have failed to bring about 
those startling changes which we had fondly 
hoped would make “77” renowned forever, 
anda sad little stone in the old college wall, com- 
memorative of ivy day, and a blighted ivy plant 
below it, seem emblematic of our shattered 
hopes. Whatis the reason of the failure? Or 
was it a failure, after all? Was it then impos- 
sible to realize those great aspirations which 
thrilled us as we entered life’s arena? These 
are the questions to which I will briefly address 
myself in this short letter to the college men 
of a younger generation, and in my reply I 
shall have to adopt the personal individual 
standpoint. 

I would say of my own life that I have both 
lost something and I have found something. I 
have lost that which I at first esteemed great, 
for I discovered as I went on that it was, after 
all, but a bubble, a glittering semblance of 3 
jewel, evanescent and temporal. But, wondrous 
to relate, I have found in its place something 
infinitely more precious, eternal, a possession 
which increases in value day by day, lending & 
reality and a value to life in all its relations 
far beyond all possible anticipation of my early 
years. 

Let me look at my life a little more closely. 
What have I actually lost? 1 think the logs can 
be pretty well covered by one word which used 
to figure largely in our college debates and 
chapel speeches, a word which covered the one 
great qualification in a man, which marked him 
out for success, and that word is “ ambition.” 
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I remember well setting success in life before 
me as the one great desideratum, and anxiously 
analyzing its essential elements, which seemed 
to resolve themselves into ability, ambition, 
opportunity, health, and, adding various adju- 
vant qualities, such as judgment, memory, tact, 
etc., | found, by God’s grace, as I went on, that 
this, after all, was but a selfish scheme of liv- 
ing which, even if I might attain my end, was 
possible only for a fortunate few. I saw, too, 
some who were just about to take their fill of 
the cup of ambition suddenly snatched away 
by an untimely death, while others with all 
the other qualifications, were restrained from 
grasping the prize by the hand of disease. 
Others again (worst mockery of all), who gained 
all the world could offer in the way of fame 
or of wealth, remained, after all, most miser- 
able and dissatisfied with life. 

My first aim was, therefore, manifestly a 
false one. What wasIthentodo? Conclude 
that life was naught but a mockery? I thank 
God that when I found the emptiness of the 
aims of the world, | also found that He was 
not so sparing of his best gifts as I had begun 
to imagine. When I discovered that life and 
self were failures, I then found in Him more 
than heart could desire. Having no longer any 
good thing of my own, and now content to obey 
and be as one of the servants in his house, I 
found that He had glorious robes of righteous- 
ness of his own providing, and He was willing 
to set the very beggars who trusted Him among 
the princes at the gate. The glorious grace of 
Jesus Christ, which God, in his great mercy, 
has offered, not to a forward intellectual few, 
but to all men everywhere, came as a blessed 
solace to one who found on all sides the vanity 
of setting the affections on the things of this 
world. 

I would like to dwell on this noble theme, 
for { would that young men everywhere could 
only see that there is just one thing in the 
world that is worth making the object of our 
ambition, and that is to know, to love, and to 
serve God, and to know Him in the only way 
we can know anything about Him, through his 
Son, Jesus Christ. Christ’s service is not a 
theory of life or a philosophy, but a life, a new 
principle, a new birth, a newcreation. Behold, 
old things are passed away, and all things are 
made new. And this knowledge, which brings 
the peace the world knows nothing of, is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, who 
calls out and leads God’s people in their earthly 
pilgrimage. 

The great effective instrument of the Holy 
Spirit by which these truths are authoritatively 
taught, is the old Bible. Satanis gaining great 
victories in these days by holding men back 
from a loving searching of the Bible. With- 
out this, Christians remain weak and spiritually 
in a condition analogous to the bodily condition 
of a man fed on insufficient food at long in- 
tervals—they are often found languishing in 
Doubting Castle, or like the poor Galatians, 
confessing a faith in Christ, but struggling to 
eke out an existence by the works of the law. 
If a man desires, above all things, to feed his 
Spiritual man, he will not neglect to eat the 
daily bread of the Word* any more than he 
neglects his ordinary meals. Who ever hears a 
man say he is too busy to eat at all? 


* This term we apply to Christ and any communications 
of Him who is the Bread of Life.—Ep. 





THE FRIEND. 





My own daily life (if I may be excused for 
continuing the personal part of the narrative) 
is as full as that of any man I know, but I 
found long since that, as I allowed the pressure 
of professional and worldly engagements to fill 
in every moment between rising and going to 
bed, the spirit would surely starve, so 1 made 
a rule, which I have since stuck to in spite of 
many temptations, not to read anything but 
my Bible after the evening meal, and never to 
read any newspapers or any other book than 
the Bible on First-day. Ido not exclude real 
Bible helps, which always drive one back to the 
Bible, but I never spend time on simply devo- 
tional books. Since making this resolution, 
God, in his mercy, has shown me that this Book 
is an inexhaustible storehouse from which He 
dispenses rich stores of precious truths to his 
servants, as He pleases and as they are ready 
to receive them. I have found that faith in 
Jesus Christ is a wonderful foundation rock, 
upon which stands a marvelous superstructure. 
I have found that the Holy Ghost is a real, 
living, active [Spirit], whom Christians must 
know personally if they will grow in grace and 
knowledge. 

I see wonderful truths relating to Christ in 
types and prophecies which I never dreamed of 
before, and “the blessed hope” has a new 
meaning. The messages of the epistles I once 
thought full of hyperbole, now glow with mean- 
ing, and so I might go on, and so, doubtless, 
God, in his great grace and goodness, will lead 
us all on through the ages of eternity, behold- 
ing new glories and new graces in his Son. 

What more can I say to arrest the attention 
of young men? 

Once my interest was in things which will 
pass away. Now! am a partaker of Him who 
made all these things. What are they com- 
pared to Him? He is Truth. 

“And thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundation of the earth; and the heavens 
are the works of thy hands. They shall perish, 
but Thou remainest, and they shall wax old as 
doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt Thou 
fold them up, and they shall be changed, but 
Thou art the same, and thy years shall not 
fail.” 





A PRESBYTERIAN ON THE PRIESTHOOD.— 
“With my whole heart I believe with Doctor 
Arnold, that the separating of the clergy from 
the people, as a separate caste, endowed with 
some mysterious and mystical functions, was 
the first and most fatal apostacy — a thing 
which more than anything else has paralyzed 
the power of Christianity in the world. Pres- 
byterianism is and ought to be a positive pro- 
test, by asserting that the only priesthood on 
earth is the priesthood of every true believer, 
a priesthood in which the humblest layman 
shares equally with the highest clergyman. 

“The truth it has to witness to is that every 
true believer, who is united by faith to the one 
Heavenly High Priest is the only priest on earth, 
that ministers are not priests of the congrega- 
tion, but merely office-bearers and instructors 
in it, and they derive their functions from God 
in no other sense than the humblest layman 
derives his functions.”—Principal Shairp. 


—— oe 


IF we are strong at home, we are strong all 


around ; if there is weakness at home, strength 


is enfeebled everywhere. 
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New York’s Fire Fighters. 


In their every-day life and routine, as they 
lounge about their engine-stables, most firemen 
appear like very humdrum folk—as in truth 
they are, says arecent writer in Collier’s Weekly. 
Their talk is the reverse of edifying, and if you 
ask them to tell of their own exploits they be- 
come monosyllabic, and presently break down 
altogether. As soon as the alarm-gong rings, 
however, they change into different beings. 
The heavy-witted, slow-moving fellow becomes 
alert and agile, and if you follow him to the 
scene of the fire you may arrive just in time to 
see him do deeds of wonderful dash and daring. 

An incident that comes to my mind occurred 
at the burning of the American Horse Ex- 
change, in New York, in the summer of 1896. 
It was a striking instance of the conduct of 
firemen at critical moments. The fire was a 
big affair, and five alarms were sent out. Near 
Broadway and Fifty-first Streets stood a tall 
piece of half-burned wall, about two stories 
high. At the foot of this swaying mass of 
masonry crouched a little group of firemen 
with a hose that jerked back and forth so vio- 
lently under the strong pressure that they had 
to throw their whole strength against it to keep 
the streaming water playing into the roaring 
furnace before them. Back of them stood 
their foreman, with a hand on the line, giving 
orders how to direct the stream. 

Suddenly a heavy crash came from behind 
the wall, and the whole mass lurched forward. 
Those of us who stood within the fire lines scat- 
tered in every direction. Glancing back I was 
horror-struck to see that the little group of 
firemen had made no effort to escape, but still 
crouched in the same place, as if awaiting 
their end. Then came the crash. The earth 
shook, and a red cloud of sparks flew up. We 
all felt that the little band of fire-fighters had 
met their doom. But when the dust and smoke 
cleared away and we returned, we were as- 
tounded to find them still there, crouching 
down to their work, with their captain direct- 
ing operations as before. They had noted the 
wall as it fell, and, gauging its distance, had 
shifted the hose sidewise by a quick, concerted 
movement, so as to clear the wall, taking their 
chances from a falling beam or brick. Rather 
than desert the line at so critical a moment, 
they had hung together and faced death as one 
man. It was a stirring exhibition of discipline, 
trained judgment and nerve. The crowd out- 
side of the fire lines burst into a cheer. Not 
one of the firemen turned his head. 

For deeds like this promotions are made and 
medals are awarded. In truth, there are neither 
medals nor promotions enough to go around. 
Neither are all deeds of valor reported. 

To commemorate deeds of bravery by firemen 
a book is kept at headquarters, known as the 
Roll of Merit, in which are recorded the names 
of all those who may have distinguished them- 
selves in the discharge of their duties, together 
with a full record of the act by which they 
have become entitled to the honor of enroll- 
ment. This book, characteristically enough, 
has grown to the dimensions of an encyclopx- 
dia, the succeeding volumes of which slumber 
on the dust-covered shelves of the Secretary 
of the Fire Board. 

I append ex-Chief Bonner’s “ Rules in Case 
of Fire:” 

“Familiarize yourselves with the location of 











hall windows and natural escapes. Learn the 
location of exits to roofs of adjoining buildings. 
Learn the position of all stairways, particularly 
the top landing and scuttle to the roof. Should 
you hear cries of ‘Fire! and columns of smoke 
fill the rooms—above all, keep cool. Keep the 
doors of rooms shut. Open windows from the 
top. Weta towel, stuff it in the mouth, breathe 
through it instead of the nose, so as not to in- 
hale smoke. Stand at window and get benefit 
of outside air. If room fills with smoke, keep 
close to door and crawl along by the wall to 
the window. Do not jump unless the blaze 
behind is scorching you—not even then if the 
firemen, with scaling ladders, are coming up 
the building, or are near. Never go to the 
roof, unless as a last resort and you know there 
is escape from it to adjoining buildings. In 
big buildings fire always goes to the top. Do 
not jump through flame within a building with- 
out first covering the head with a blanket or 
heavy clothing and gauging the distance. Don’t 
get excited, try to recall the means of exit, 
and if any firemen are in sight don’t jump.” 

“THou SHALT TEACH THEM UNTO THY CHIL- 
DREN.” —The following extract from a sermon 
of a negro preacher, Club Ax Davis, is given 
for the sake, not of its style, but of its appli- 
cation to the committing of passages of Scrip- 
ture to memory by children, whether they may 
understand them now or not: 


“Tt ain’t three weeks since I was out a cattle 
huntin’, and I stopped at Bro. Harkey’s, on Mud 
Creek, for dinner. He’s a deacon in the Pres- 
byterian Church, and, as true as I stand here, 
Sister Harkey had her little gal standin’ before 
her with toes just even with the crack in the 
floor, and she put a question to her that was 
enough to break the child down. It was this: 
*What are the benefits which, in this life, do 
either accompany or flow from justification, 
adoption and sanctification?” Then the child 
said the question all over, and hitched the an- 
swer to it like this: ‘The benefits which, in this 
life, do either accompany or flow from justi- 
fication, adoption, and sanctification, are as- 
surance of God’s love, peace of conscience, joy 
in the Holy Ghost, increase of grace, and per- 
severance therein to the end.’ 1 just thought 
that child was the greatest wonder I’d ever 
seen in all my life. She tuk it right in, too, 
without balkin’ or missin’ the first word, and 
she spoke so sweet, and she looked so like a 
little angel, that before I knowd it, the tears 
was a runnin’ down my cheeks as big as buck- 
shot. I’ve seen the day when I could have 
mauled and split a thousan’ rails quicker an’ 
easier than 1 could larnt that question, and 
said it off like she did. Now, brethren, that 
child didn’t understand or know the meaning 
of one word o’ that. It was all I could do to 
take it in myself, but just let that Presbyterian 
young one grow up, and every word of the 
catechism will come back to her, and her char- 
acter will stiffen up under her, and she’ll have 
the backbone of the matter in her for life.” 





“WERE not Jehovah my Helper my soul 
had soon dwelt in the land thatissilent! When 
I think that my foot is slipping, then thy good- 
ness, 0 Jehovah, supports me. When cares 
crowd into my bosom, then thy comfortings 
cheer up my soul.”—A Version of Psalms xciv : 
17-19. 
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For “‘ THe FRIEND.” 
THE GUESTS OF THE HEART. 


By SaraH D. SEARS (written in time of quarantine.) 





Our schoolmates, friends and kindred, 
(Though some are far away) 

As heart-guests ye are with us 
And cheer us day by day. 


A quarantine is resting 
Upon our humble home, 

But memory is not bondaged, 
And thought is free to roam. 


And richer still and sweeter, 
Comes to our hearts unseen 

A Holy Guest, whose coming 
Can know no quarantine. 


His willing, faithful servants 
To us He kindly sends 
To comfort and to aid us— 
Our neighbors and our friends. 


So many are the blessings 
Sent by our Guest unseen, 

That tendered hearts grow thankful 
For days of quarantine. 


And, when the siege is lifted, 
I would that we may be 
Each day more truly faithful, 

With clearer vision see 


That God, in love and wisdom, 
His children watches o’er; 
The paths our feet are treading 
His feet have trod before; 


If Marah’s bitter waters 
It must be ours to drink, 

His love each draught will sweeten, 
And “stand beside the brink.” 


In times of sore affliction, 
In hours of trial deep, 

His eye is watching o’er us; 
His eye that knows no sleep. 


His presence in the daytime 
Can cheer the darkened room. 
With such a guest, why need we 
Feel aught of dread or gloom? 


He cometh in the night-time, 
Beside the sick one’s bed, 

And oh, how bright the radiance 
His presence there can shed! 


How oft, when patient sufferers 
Their long night vigils keep, 

He comes to soothe and comfort 
And give the loved one’s sleep! 


His coming and his presence 
Can know no time or bound; 
Wherever dwell his children 
A heart-guest He is found. 


Not just in lordly palace, 
Not just in gilded dome; 

But in the lowly cottage 
And in the humblest home. 


Amid the noise and tumult 
Of crowded city marts, 


Is felt that Sacred Presence, 


The Guest of quiet hearts. 


In loneliest mountain fastness 
That human foot hath trod, 

Still He is sweetly with us— 
Our Father and our God. 
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Reminiscences of the Life of William and Debby 


Dewees. 
(Continued from page 277.) 

On the sixteenth day of Tenth Month, 1828, 
my youngest sister was born. Of this event 
my memory is only that of a child; so that if 
I continue this sketch it may be borne in mind 
that I write only from oral information. It 
was, I think, as early as 1830 that my father 
felt it right for him to become companion to 
[Jared] Patterson, a minister then in good 
esteem in Stillwater Monthly Meeting, Ohio, 
who was liberated by said meeting to attend 
Baltimore and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings 
and a part or all the meetings composing them, 
This journey they purposed making on horse- 
back. My father was considered well mounted, 
and they doubtless set their faces Zionward, 
trusting that with Divine assistance they might 
be favored to return in peace of mind. My 
father’s noble beast became so debilitated from 
over-eating or drinking as to render it quite 
unable to go forward. This placed my father 
in a very tried situation, being a stranger in 
a strange land, with a slender purse. No al- 
ternative seemed left but to exchange the re- 
cently fine animal for anything that might ap- 
pear likely to carry the traveller on his jour- 
ney. Pretty soon a jocular fellow came for- 
ward, offering to give a filly quite under size 
for the crippled animal. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and the strange pony proved to be a 
well trained and gaited hackney, so active and 
sure-footed as to require close scrutiny to de- 
tect her blindness. The journey was performed, 
and, so far as known to the writer, it was the 
last time they two went out together. 

Nothing more presents to my memory until 
my history reaches the tenth day of Fourth 
Month, 1831, when occurred the birth of my 
younger brother. The number in our family 
circle was now the same as at the beginning of 
my sketch. When the infant child was a little 
past two years old my mother performed a 
journey across the Allegheny Mountains to 
visit dear ones remaining there. Oh this oc- 
casion my father remained by the stuff. This 
journey was performed in a carriage in com- 
pany with Issachar and Edith Schofield, and 
their son Jonathan. The event of mother’s 
arrival at home looms up in the memory of the 
writer as one of the pleasantest happenings in 
his life. My parents were diligent in busi- 
ness, serving the Lord, never allowing any 
pecuniary interest over which they presided to 
deter them from the attendance of religious 
meetings. 

I am now come to the year 1834, in the au- 
tumn of which the first effort was made towards 
adding to their much needed house-room. A 
separate apartment was erected of sufficient 
dimensions to make a pleasant sitting room 
and sleeping apartments over it. On the ap- 
proach of the winter of 1835 and ’6, the op- 
portunity for suitable schooling for their chil- 
dren pressed upon the sensitive minds of my 
father and mother with such weight as to in- 
duce them to sacrifice the anticipated com- 
forts of the new room and have it arranged 
for a school. Some neighbors being desirous 
to avail themselves of the proffered oppor- 
tunity my parents took into their family three 


It is not so much the being exempt from | young women as boarders and scholars. 
faults, as the having overcome them, that is an 
advantage to us.—Jonathan Swift. 


Of this school my eldest sister was teacher, 
and nothing is remembered to relate but the 
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sunny side of the years 1835 and 6. Prior to 
this, several families of Friends had made set- 
tlement in the forest where Chesterfield now 
is, then in Athens County, Ohio, and made re- 
quest for the privilege of holding a Preparative 
Meeting. My mother used to relate that she 
was one delegated by Stillwater Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ohio, to visit and sit with those appli- 
cants, and consider the propriety of granting 
their request. The meeting, mother said, was 
held in what was called Dempsey Boswell’s 
smoke-house. A fewyears after, mother showed 
the writer the smoke-house. Dempsey and 
Mary Boswell I learned to know and respect. 
The meeting was established, as a branch of 
Pennsville Monthly Meeting. At this period 
. of time tne meeting of Captina, to which our 
, family belonged, was in a declining condition, 
and my parents felt drawn toward the little 
meeting in the smoke-house, so called from 
being built by the above D. Boswell, merchant 
} of the place, to cure and dry bacon prepara- 
: tory to shipment. 

1 During the winter of 1835 and ’6 my father 
‘ and a neighbor friend, J. D., took a journey 
- into the new country west of the Muskingum 
- River. They contracted for three quarter 
. sections, three miles east of the newly set up 
. meeting. This land had in all several log 
e cabins on it, having been settled on by a little 
~ community intending to establish the manuv- 
a factory of earthenware for culinary purposes. 
d 

t= 

1, 

ie 





The purchasers agreed to meet the sold out 
parties at their place of residing on the first of 
Fourth Month, 1846, and make further pay- 
ment on condition of having immediate pos- 


session. Each party made preparations for 
il that event. 
h On the return of my father a proffered op- 
y portunity of selling our former home was ac- 
ly cepted, a vendue was soon advertised and ar- 
of rangements made to start immediately after, it 
le being yet a few days inthe Third Month. The 


a day of the auction my father was obliged to 


0 keep his bed, but the next afternoon, being as- 
C- sisted into the carriage provided for the pur- 
is pose, he held the lines and drove to the house 
n- of our late friend Benjamin Hoyle. Here the 
nd two families were expected to get together, 
sg i.¢., J. D’s family and ours, and make up the 
he caravan complete — which would be a novel 
in sight in these days, for it consisted of one 
si- great wagon, such was used in those days for 
ny freighting to Eastern cities, drawn by six 
to horses under the care of one man, and one 
us wagon drawn by four horses, and one large 
carriage drawn by a noble span. 
‘u- Whilst my two eldest sisters rode on horse- 
ds back, my two elder brothers and self mostly 


A went on foot, driving a small herd of kine. 






nt Owing to the badness of the roads and difficul- 
ym ties met with, several days in Fourth Month 
.p- had come ere the caravan reached its place of 
)p- destination. The old experienced wagoners 
iil- said they had never encountered such bad 
my toads. The backwoodsmen that considered 
in- themselves sold out, were getting almost to 
m- the point of desperation. They had contracted 
red for oxen and wagons, expecting to pay for 
us them very early in Fourth Month, and form a 
or- caravan direct to the State of Michigan. The 
ree arrival of our party soon made a stir in the 

Waiting community. But the family that oc- 
er, cupied the cabin that father intended for a 
the me were unable to move because of the sick- 









ness of the father. 
number, as was ours. 


have been eighteen by twenty-two feet, raised 
to the height of one story, then drawn in with 
round poles and covered with boards split. The 
earth served for the floor. 
stack made of well dressed stone occupied con- 
siderable space in the east end, one flue open- 
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Faith, walking in the dark with God, only 
prays Him to clasp its hand more closely; does 
not even ask Him for the lighting of the dark- 
ness so that the man may find the way himself. 
—Phillips Brooks, 


The family were nine in 


The house was made of hewn logs and might 





For “‘ THe FRIEND.” 
A TRUE EXPERIENCE. 
As I sat musing on my life, 
The time that’s past and gone 
Came looming up before my gaze, 
In vision clear and strong. 


A huge smoke- 


ing into the room, the other faced the east 
end and was not covered, and we had no tent. 
How such a mixed family (I say mixed, for the 
first night our wagoner was with us), managed 
to get rest and victuals, I leave to the decision 
of such as may incline to ponder over it. 

My father’s health was by this time much 
improved. Here my mother’s sensitive feel- 
ings were deeply stirred at observing the rough 
treatment of the sick man by his wife. My 
mother desired the privilege of at least pre- 
paring some food for him, which on tasting he 
accepted as a great treat, and by the continu- 
ance of this changed diet so revived as to be 
able to move a short distance. My mother 
continued to send him victuals as long as he 
lived, and the writer was her errand boy. One 
evening as I approached the log cabin, the 
hardy little woman met me ere I reached the 
threshold, with the expression, “Mr. Ellis is 
dead.” On my return, giving my mother this 
information, she calmly expressed, “ I trust he 
is better off.”. 

My father and mother had doubtless pon- 
dered well the situation, and ere the goods 
were removed from the wagon decided to put 
them up in another cabin that had been va- 
cated, and workmen were at once set to pulling 
down the former one. The temporary roofing 
was removed, and other logs hewn sufficient to 
raise the walls to the height of two stories. 
This was a very considerable job, owing partly 
to the difficulty in procuring lumber for floors, 
etc. It was not until winter had barely set in 
that the new house was fit for use, but then it 
was considered one of the best family homes in 
those parts. 


For I resolved when I was young 
To lead a Christian life, 

And as I raised my heart in prayer 
My soul was filled with light. 


But I grew careless and forgetful 
Of the One who died for me, 
Of the ignominious death He died, 

That I might ransomed be. 


But in the rush of passing life 
Conviction came, and then 

I saw the precious jewel, 
The crowning diadem 


Had passed from me unheeded— 
How could I be so blind? 

My soul was dark and tempest-tossed, 
No comfort could I find. 


And thus I wandered many years, 
As on a raging sea; 

Like a ship upon the ocean tide, 
No rescue came to me. 


Then dire disease did visit me, 
And brought me very low. 

Then how earnestly I longed 
A Saviour’s love to know. 


For many weary days and nights 
I pleaded not in vain: 
For Jesus heard my humble cry, 
And my sorrows did restrain. 


I saw my Saviour in the sky, 
His glory shone around; 

I gazed in wonder at the sight— 
My Redeemer I had found. 


And in his hand a crown He held— 
A crown so bright to see, 
“Which freely unto thee I'll give 
If thou wilt follow me.” 


(To be continued), 





MorE Faitu.—I hear men everywhere pray- 
ing for more faith ; but when I listen to them 
carefully, and get at the real heart of their 
prayers, very often it is not more faith at all 
that they are wanting, but a change from faith 
to sight. 

“What shall I do with sorrow that God has 
sent me ?” 

“Take it up and bear it, and get strength 
and blessing out of it.” 

“ Ah, if I only knew what blessing there is 
in it, if I saw how it would help me, then I 
could bear it. What shall I do with this hard, 
hateful duty which Christ has laid right in my 
way ?” 

“Do it, and grow by doing it.” 

“ Ah, yes; if I could only see that it would 
make me grow !” 

In both these cases you do not see that what 
you are begging for is not more faith, although 
you think it is, but sight. 

You want to see for yourself the blessing in 
the sorrow, the strength in the hard and hateful 
task. 

Faith says not, “I see that it is good for 
me, and so God must have seen it ;” but, “God 
sent it, and so it must be good for me.” 


The adversary of my soul 
Did then from me retreat, 

And sank with dark and cowering form 
Beneath my Saviour’s feet. 


He passed away in endless depths, 
Both dark and deep and wide; 

He could not rob me of my prize, 
Nor keep me from my Guide. 


I grasped the precious jewel, 
Received and held it fast, 

And pray it may with me remain 
As long as time shall last. 


’Tis sweet to know a Saviour’s love 
And feel his presence near; 

When Christ is watching over us, 
No danger need we fear. 


Oh, wondrous love of Christ our Lord! 
His mercy and his power 
Can carry us past Satan’s wiles 
In trial’s darkest hour. 
MIRANDA PALMER. 





REPENT ye therefore and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out. (Acts iii: 19.) 
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realization of the fact that, without self sac- 
rifice, there can never be harmony or progress 
jn a world like ours. We must be willing to 
do disagreeable things. 

Another point. It takes effort to feed and 
clothe and house and warm the world, and bear 
its trials and disappointments. He who shirks 
his share puts that much more on others. He 
who consumes more than he produces is like- 
wise burdening others. 

We must not fancy that education for the 
duties of life ends with schooldays. Far other- 


wise. 

I have thought it might be more fitting to 
direct the Query to the whole Church, not the 
children only. “Do all your members freely 

ke of education to fit them for the duties 
of life?” 

Every age brings with it new problems for 
the race to solve, new combinations of circum- 
stances calling for methods adapted to the 
conditions. Thought and experience find ex- 
pression in different modes as time goes on. 
Are we fitted for the momentous “duties of 
life” unless we are in touch with the problems, 
the conditions, the thought of our time? 

Let us each ask himself earnestly the ques- 
tion, “ Do I partake freely of such learning as 
the great Master Teacher puts before me. 

BENJAMIN F. WHITSON. 


“The Holy Spirit is a Teacher.” 


“The Holy Spirit is a real teacher. There 
are other channels of light also. Science is a 
channel of light, and some think it is the only 
channel. Science has revealed wonders, but 
men know some things which science has not 
revealed. Man thirsts to know, and needs to 
know much that science cannot reveal. What 
can science teach about God, or man’s relation 
to God, or immortality? Anambitious thinker 
has recently written a book entitled ‘ Scientific 
Demonstration of a Future Life.’ Thousands of 
men and women would be glad to have such a 
demonstration. Perhaps the author of the book 
thinks he has produced it, but many intelligent 
men who read the book will not agree with 
him. To the minds of ordinary thinkers this 
ambitious book does not throw a single ray of 
light on the perplexing question with which it 
professes to deal. 

“The Holy Spirit does teach something on 
these subjects. By his light the Christian 
knows God. There is a difference between 
believing that there is a God and knowing 
God. A wicked man may believe that there is 
aGod. Many persons who read the Bible learn 
that there is a God, but do not know Him. Je- 
sus came to reveal the Father, but how slow 
his disciples were to learn the wonderful les- 
son! But when the Holy Spirit came upon 
them and entered into them they saw clearly. 
This is what Jehovah says about the new cove- 
nant: ‘I will put my laws into their mind, and 
Write them in their hearts; . . . . and 
they shall not teach every man his neighbor, 
- . . saying, Know the Lord; for all shall 
know Me, from the least to the greatest.’ The 

istian in whose heart the Spirit dwells knows 
God, not because it has been demonstrated by 
8cience that there is a God, nor because wise 
men have proclaimed Him, nor yet because he 
has read it in the Bible, but because God has 
come to him. He has found God. He has 
fellowship with God. 













sins are pardoned, and that he is a child of 
God. He knows that God will pardon him, be- 
cause He has pardoned his sins. He knows this 
not only because the Bible says that He will 
forgive sin, but because the Spirit beareth wit- 
ness with his spirit that he is a child of God. 
“He that believeth on the Son hath the witness 
in himself.’ ‘God hath sent forth the Spirit of 
his Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father.’ 
















_ “ By this Spirit the Christian knows that his 


“ By this same light the Christian knows that 


there is a future life. He is not troubled about 
a future life. Science has not demonstrated 
the proposition, but he has ‘tasted the good 
word of God and the powers of the world to 
come.’ He has a foretaste. The apostle calls 
it ‘an earnest of the promised possession.’ He 
has already received a portion of the heavenly 
gift. ‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nei- 
ther have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that 
love Him. But God hath revealed them unto 
us by his Spirit.’ It cannot be said that the 
Christian knows these things perfectly. ‘We 
see through a glass darkly,’ but we see. ‘We 
know in part,’ but we know. ‘It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be,’ but it doth appear 
that we shall be.”—The Advocate. 





REAL CourTESY.—A young lady, spending 


a rainy evening at the house of an old gentle- 
man, wanted a cab to take her home. Her host 
started off to fetch the cab. 


“Do let the maid go,” she said. 
“‘ My dear, the maid is also a woman,” was 


the grave reply. 


The man was the late George Higginbotham, 


Chief Justice of Victoria. His courtesy toward 
women was regardless of rank or personal at- 
tractiveness. 


A man was trying to lead a heavy draught 


horse along the street. The animal refused to 
be led, and then the man made several ineffec- 
tual attempts to mount the refractory creature. 


At that moment the Chief Justice came along, 


and seeing the man’s difficulty, extended his 
hand—as a mounting-block. 


The man put his footin the hand and mounted 
upon the horse’s back, and the Chief Justice 
passed on. 





Notes from Others. 


In their prodigious efforts to win the world the 
churches have made the great mistake of conform- 
ing to the world.—A. J. Gordon. 





Much is being said about an inspired Bible. We 
have that, what we need is more inspired men and 
women.—Zion’s Watchman. 





James Johnson in his “Century of Missions” 
says, “The heathen and Mohammedan population 
of the world is more by two hundred millions than 
it was one hundred years ago, while the (Christian) 
converts and their families do not amount to three 
millions. “ While we rejoice in the work accom- 
plished by modern missions, we mourn over the sad 
fact that the increase of the heathen is numeri- 
cally seventy times greater than that of the converts 
during the century of missions.” 





Goop LIsTENING.—Much is said at the present 
day about the importance of good preaching. This 
is right, and perhaps the average preaching of to- 
day is as high as it has ever been. Not so much is 
said about good hearing, and yet this is, perhaps, 
just as important. Good preaching and poor hear- 
ing will fail in the best results. Good hearing and 







Relief Appropriation bill. The measure carries $2,095,- 
000, the President being authorized to use that sum “ for 
public education, public works and other Governmental 
and public purposes” in Puerto Rico. 





poor preaching will, perhaps, not be so barren in 
fruit. But good hearing and good preaching is the 
ideal to be aimed at. The habit of listening at- 
tentively is one that can be acquired with a little 
care. The best time to acquire it is in youthful 
years. Parents can do much to help in this matter. 
—Christian Observer. 





According to the “Life-Story of A. J. Gordon,” 


who labored for twenty-five years in a church in 
Boston, his ideal was that the administration of 
the Holy Spirit should there be devoutly recog- 
nized and practically realized. He sought, and with 
comparative success, to impress upon his people the 
fact that in the church as body of Christ, the Holy 
Spirit really though invisibly indwells; “that He 
is ready, if He finds a willing-people, to oversee 
and administer all that pertains to the affairs of the 
body of Christ, and that, as his administration both 
demands and depends upon co-operation, there must 
be neither secular men nor secular methods intro- 
duced into the practical conduct of Christ’s church, 
but the Spirit of God must be recognized and real- 
ized as the Divine Archbishop.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unirep States.—The report of the imports and exports 


of the United States for Second Month shows an increase 
of imports over Second Month, 1899, of $8,500,000, and 
of exports of $26,000,000. 


The United States Senate has passed the Puerto Rican 


he House has refused to concur in the amended bill. 
On the 13th, the House adopted the conference report 


on the Financial bill by a vote of 166 yeas, 120 nays; 
present and not voting, 10. Nine Democrats voted in 
the affirmative. 


Director Roberts, of the Mint Bureau, will take imme- 


diate steps to increase the stock of subsidiary silver coins 
under the currency act. It is proposed to coin about 
$20,000,000 in these small coins to meet the requirements 
of business. Under previous laws there was a restriction 
on the coinage of fractional silver, and in consequence 
the Mint was unable to meet the demand or to provide 
for the re-coinage of all worn and mutilated coins. Since 
the acquisition of the islands in the West Indies and the 
Orient the demand for fractional silver has increased and 
the stock usually carried by the Treasury has been re- 
duced to a low figure, the amount held Third Month lst 


being a little more than $5,000,000. 

The coinage of $20,000,000 in subsidiary silver will un- 
doubtedly furnish additional work for the Philadelphia 
Mint, and perhaps require the employes of that institu- 
tion to work overtime. 

The New York correspondent of the Public Ledger, 
said recently : 

A few days ago public attention was directed to the 
fact that a syndicate of American Bankers had arranged 
to take $25,000,000 of Russian railroad bonds, guaran- 
teed by the Russian Government. A year or two agoa 
Mexican loan was floated here. This afternoon J. Pier- 
pont Morgan & Co. gave notice that they were prepared 
to accept bids for the new British war loan, and said late 
in the day that they had already received many subscrip- 
tions. These events, and especially the last, are evidences 
of the widening field of American finance. New York is, 
indeed, becoming an international financial market when 
a.new British loan is floated here simultaneously with 
London. No doubt many American capitalists will be 
glad to own some British consols, which are selling at a 
considerably lower price than the same class of American 
bonds, especially as the declaration of peace in South 
Africa would be apt to advance the consols. To-day 
Henry Clews made the suggestion that the new 2 per 
cent. Government bonds should be christened “ U. S. con- 
sols,” especially as they make so favorable a comparison 
with the English consols, which bears 2} per cent. inter- 
est and are selling at 1008, whereas the “ U. S. consols” 
are 2 per cents., are selling at 107, and are in consider- 
able demand at that price. There can be no better bar- 
ometer of the high credit of this nation than this show- 
ing. “No nation,” he says, “has ever before been able 
to float a 2 per cent. bond at 100. This is certainly a 
proud achievement for this country.” 

The State Department has been notified that the Per- 
sian Government is about to send a Minister to Washing- 
ton. 


A topographical survey of the island of Puerto Rico, 
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by Herbert Wilson, of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, presents some interesting facts at an interesting 
juncture in the affairs of that unhappy island. This sur- 
vey deals primarily with the subject of irrigation, which 
is a matter of importance in the island, although it is by 
no means an arid region. Rains are abundant and the 
annual rainfall sufficient. The only necessity for irrigat- 
ing works in Puerto Rico would be to secure a regular 
and measured use of water. It is estimated that the 
agriculture of the island would be vastly improved by such 
a system, and the conditions, according to the survey, are 
unequaled. A range of mountains extends the length of 
the island, the elevation varying from 1500 to 3000 feet. 


14 of bronchitis; 14 of nephritis; 11 of uremia; 10 of YOUNG woman Friend experienced, wishes to secure 
paralysis; 9 of marasmus; 9 of Bright's disease, and 9 | position in private or Friends’ school as teacher in 
from casualties. branches, Latin and Drawing. Prefers Philadelphia of 
Markets, &c. —U.S. 2’s, 1014; 3’s, 111 a 1114; 4’s, | vicinity. 
reg., 116 a 117; coupon, 117 a 118; new 4’s, 135 a 1364; “B” Office of Friend. 
5’s, 115% a 116. a 
comes was firm, on a basis of 10$c. per pound for| © WESTTowN BoarDING ScHooL.—The General Committee 
middling uplands. meet in Philadelphia, Third Month 23rd, at 10.30 a, », 
FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.35 a $2.50; Pennsylvania The Committee on Instruction meet the same day at 9 4, 
roller, straight, $3.30 a $3.45; on8e a $8.66" ee M. Wu. Evans, Clerk, 
3.40 a $3.50; spring, straight, $3.35 a $3.65; city mills, eee eaeamaEEn 
saeight $3.36 a $3.55. RYE FLouR—$3.15 a $340 per | , TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS.—The annual 
barrel as to quality, the latter for fancy patent. of the Association will be held in the Committee Room 













































































This range is broad and presents an ample area for catch- GRraIn—No. 2 red wheat, 73 a 74c. Arch Street Meeting-house on Fourth-day evening the 28th 
ing the rainfall. Chairman Cooper, of the House Com- No. 2 mixed corn, 41} a 41éc. instant at 8 o'clock. Reports of Auxiliary Associations 
mittee on Insular Affairs, states that he has been assured No. 2 white oats, clipped, 314c. and an interesting report of the managers will be read, 
by gentlemen who are waiting for the civil and commer- BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 54 a 5$c.; good,5 a 54c.; me- All are invited to attend. 

cial status of Puerto Rico to be adjusted by Congress, | dium, 43 a 4%c.; common, 4% a 48c. Henry B. Apsort, Clerk, 


when they will invest large amounts of capital there, that 
good engineers have reported that an eiectric railroad 
can be operated around the entire coast of the island by 
the water power afforded by the streams from the moun- 
tains. 

The northern half of the Colville Indian reservation 
will be thrown open for settlement about Fifth Month 1. 
It comprises a million and a half acres. 

The Kentucky Legislature adjourned sine die on the 
13th, after passing a bill appropriating $100,000 for the 
use of Governor Beckham in re-organizing the State mili- 
tia. It is said the two claimants to the Governorship 
have agreed to make no aggressive move until after the 
Court of Appeals has made its decision in the case. 

The New York Post Office did a business of $143,200,- 
000 in 1899, an increase of 8 per cent. over 1898. 

On the 13th inst. the New York Assembly by a vote of 
117 to 9, passed the bill providing that a man and a wo- 
man may marry by drawing up a written contract signed 
by both parties stating the place of residence of each 
and the date and place of such marriage. This contract 
must be acknowledged in the manner required for the ac- 
knowledgment of a conveyance of real estate. It must 
be filed within six months with the county or town clerk. 
The Senate is yet to act upon the bill. It abolishes for- 
mer common law marriages. 

A remarkable natural phenomenon has followed the re- 
cent series of earthquakes that shook the southern end 
of California. One of the giant spurs of San Jacinto 
Peak has moved its millions of tons of earth and rock 
into the valley beneath, and where the valley was is now 
a yawning abyss. Seemingly it has sunk hundreds of feet 
into a subterranean cavern, which undoubtedly underlay 
this peak once 4000 feet above the sea level. There are 
jagged peaks of sandstone where hills were torn asunder, 
and standing precipices where mountains parted company. 

The fishing industry in North Carolina yields an annual 
product of the value of over $1,000,000 at no cost to the 
State, as the Fish Commission pays its own expenses and 
turns $8000 to $10,000 into the State Treasury every 
year. 

President James J. Hill, of the Great Northern Railway 
Company, who was recently in New York City, is enthv- 
siastic over the increase of our Asiatic trade. “ Asia,” 
he says, “is an immense new market for this country. 
Not over one-third of the people of the world eat wheat. 
In England and America we consume on an average about 
twenty-two pecks, or five and a half bushels per inhab- 
itant, per annum. If we can educate the 400,000,000 
people in the Chinese Empire, for instance, to use our 
wheat, say to the extent of one peck per annum, it would 
open a market for 100,000,000 bushels a year. The in- 
crease in the consumption of our wheat and cotton in 
China and Japan is already so large that it has reached a 
point where the volume of business is only limited by the 
transportation facilities to the Orient, and the prospect 
is that it will be very largely increased in the near future, 
as transportation facilities are furnished. These coun- 
tries are also large buyers of our silver, with every pros- 
pect that the demand will increase. The Great Northern 
is now building two new steamers which will probably 
surpass any steamer in the world as regards tonnage ca- 
pacity. Each of these steamers has a little less tonnage 
capacity than that of two Lucania’s combined. This great 
tonnage will enable the steamers to carry large cargoes at 
cheap rates, and the cheaper we can ship our products to 
Asia the sooner will we extend our markets.” 

There were 580 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 69 more than the previous 
week and 60 more than the corresponding week of 1899. 
Of the foregoing 301 were males and 279 females: 74 
died of pnuemonia ; 64 of consumption ; 46 of heart dis- 
eases; 26 of apoplexy; 26 of measles; 23 of inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels ; 22 of old age; 22 of diph- 
theria ; 17 of typhoid fever; 16 of inflammation of the 
brain; 16 of inanition ; 15 of convulsions; 15 of cancer; 


SHEEP AND LAMBS—Extra, 64 a 69c; good, 6 a 6¢c.; 
medium, 5% a 59c.; common, 34 a 5¢c. LAmBs—5 a 8c. 

Hocs.—6# a 7ic. for Western, with prospect of higher 
prices. 

FoREIGN.—It was officially announced in London on the 
14th instant that Lord Roberts had occupied Bloemfontein, 
and that the British flag is flying from the top of the 


Capitol. 
General Cronje, according to a Cape Town special, eal Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 


sailed for St. Helena on the 15th instant, accompanied by} Westrown BoaRDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 
all the Paardeberg prisoners. s admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
Advices from Pretoria state that President Kruger, | instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
after receiving Lord Salisbury’s cablegram declining his | F, WickersHaM, Principal. 
peace overtures, has declared that the Boers will con-| Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
tinue the war, and that both republics will fight to the | munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
bitter end. aaa Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
One year’s sweepings of the British mint yields over Address, Westtown P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 
$5,000 in gold and silver. ——— — 
Over four hundred weight of sealing wax per month is | Receipts for Aid of Suffering Doukhobortsi 
used by the Great Seal, of which the Lord Chancellor of to Third Month 20th, 1900. 


England is the official custodian. C. J. H., $100; J. K., $20; EB. J., 25 cts.; J. W., 25 
Paris has the largest library in the world. 1t contains | cts. ; H., $5 ; Friends, Emporia, Kansas, $16.25 ; Friends, 
upward of 2,000,000 printed books and 160,000 manu- | Monrovia, Ind., $8.50; A Friend, $1000; J. W. H., $1; 
scripts. . 2 . : I. P. H., $1; D. W., $1; D.S., $50; E. B. T., $3; P.M 
A single journal in Paris causes the destruction of | L., $5; S. M., Mass., $10. 
120,000 trees a year as material for paper. 7 ; : ‘ 
In time of war France puts 370 out of every 1,000 of Wa. Evans, Treasurer, 262 8. Front St., Phila. 
her population in the field; Germany, 310; Russia, 210. UAT Ra a? RS 
The verdict of the Prussian Minister of Railways upon | __ MARRIED, after the manner of Friends, on the eighth of 
the American locomotives that were tried in Bavaria, is | Third Month, 1900, Joun G. PEELE and Mary T. SAUNDER, 
that, “ notwithstanding their faultless construction, they both members of Rich Square Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
cost considerably less than locomotives of similar style of Northampton Co., N. C. 
Prussian make.” panera iecsednaitlitped Iaseensananaeiiinassaianishiciiaaiaaaanpssnean 
Notwithstanding Russia’s enormous expenditures in DIED, on the twentieth of First Month, 1900, MARTHA 
constructing the Trans-Siberian Railway and for the in- | D. ALLEN, widow of Charles J. Allen,a member and elder 
crease of the army and navy, the revenues for twelve | of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, in the 
years exceeded disbursements by 790,000,000 rubles. seventy-third year of her age. This dear Friend was 
There is great anxiety in official circles at Constan- | greatly beloved by a large circle of relatives and friends. 
tinople regarding the Russian Government’s refusal to| Her devotion to duty, her loving heart and generous 
modify its demands regarding railroad concessions in | hand were joined to her desire to be found faithful in the 
Asia Minor. The Turkish Government advises against | discharge of the stewardship of her Lord. Her humility 
submission. was cheerful, and her trust was in the mercy of redeem- 
The American Association at Shanghai has complained | ing love. Those who survive her, while they miss her 
of the rigorous anti-foreign Chinese policy, and a United | presence, recall with thankful hearts that through years 
States warship will be despatched from Manila to aid in | of failing health this trust was her sufficient stay, and 
the preservation of order in the disturbed district of the | her dying words gave token beyond all doubting that He 
Empire. whom she had served did prove himself her Saviour, sus- 
There were 583 victims of plague in the city of Bom- | taining her by his everlasting arm, and enabling her to 
bay during the week ending Second Month 16th. More | rejoice that for her his rest remained. “Blessed are the 
than 61,000,000 people in India are affected by the famine, | pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
and about 4,000,000 are in receipt of relief. ——, at Media, Pa., on the thirteenth of Second Mo. 
The University of Santiago, the head of the educational | 1900, Resecca S. ALLEN, daughter of the late John C. 
system of Chile, has from 1,200 to 1,500 students, and | and Rebecca S. Allen, in the forty-eighth year of her 
the professional schools are well kept up and well at-| age; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
tended. Philadelphia. From early life this dear Friend was much 
The Grand Canal, part of the Valley of Mexico drainage | of an invalid, but she was patient and cheerful thro’ 
system, was opened on the 17th instant with much cere- | many times of suffering and trial. Her affectionate 
mony. The invited guests included President Diaz and | terest in her family and friends was a marked feature in 
his Cabinet, the Supreme Court Judges, members of the | her character, while her love to her Heavenly Father, 
diplomatic corps and city officials. manifested in her youth, grew and deepened with age, 
A colony of 400 Missouri farmers is to be established | giving evidence of the work of Grace in her heart ; and 
in the valley of the Concho River, in the State of Chihua- | we believe, that through redeeming love and mercy, it is 
hua, Mexico. The promoters of the colonization scheme | now her blessed portion to realize, that “Eye hath not 
have purchased 200,000 acres of rich valleys, and a few | seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of the colonists have already arrived. of man, the things which God hath prepared for them 
The construction of the Mexico, Cuernavaca and Pacific | that love Him.” : 
Railroad is being rapidly pushed forward toward the Pa-| _——, on First Month 19th, 1900, at his late residence, 
cific coast, over 2,000 men being employed in the grading | 31 North Second Street, Camden, N. J., JoserH JONES, im 
and bridge camps. The Pacific terminus of the road will | the eighty-fifth yéar of his age; a member of Newton 
be the Port of Schuetenaco instead of Acapulco. Particular and Haddonfield Monthly Meetings. He was 
anneal Meichib aia much attached to the ancient doctrines and testimonies 
NOTICES of the Society, but of late years was rarely able to at- 
. 2 tend meeting. Though his sufferings were very great, we 
WANTED.—A companion and housekeeper for an elderly | are comforted in remembering that “If we suffer we shall 
Friend, in New Jersey. Address Box 40, also reign with Him.” “There remaineth therefore a rest 
Haddonfield, New Jersey. to the people of God.” 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—'or convenience of pér- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 




































































































































































































